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THE SPANISH BELLS. 


Tuoss bells of Spain— At eventide 
1 love their melancholy tone, 
And listening pensively alone, 
Wander in reverie, beside 
Old abbey-wall or haunted river— 
In fancy hear their call to prayer 
Swelling in cadence on the aur, 
By Darro’s flood, or storied Guadalquiver. 


Those bells of Spain! What memones, 
What poetry, their chimes awaken! 
While, for a time, their tombs forsaken, 

The forms of buried centuries 

Appear in living guise again 
The kneeling crowd, the swelling chon, 
Knight, high-born dame and holy friar— 

The pomp, and faith, and chivalry of Spain! 


The warlike Cid! Perhaps for him 
Their tones triumphant welcome sounded : 
When swelling hearts with rapture bounded, 
And melting eyes with joy were dim; 
While grateful mothers lowly kneeled, 
And streamed the bannered cross on high: 
As trumpet-notes of victory 
Hailed the proud warriours from the well-won field! 


Perhaps their echoes proudly swelled 
The shouted welcome of Castle, 
Which far and widely, peal on peal, 

The wild cacique with wonder quelled ; 

And eager multitudes still hovered 
Around that long array, to scan 
The solitary, grav-haired man, 

Who bore the udings of a world discovered. 


So changes all.—In hall or cell, 
By beauty in her latticed bower, 
Or pilgrim at the twilight hour, 
No more is heard that vesper-bell; 
No more for mass, or matin-hymn, 
For fast-day, or high-festival, 
For marri: pomp, or funeral-pall, 
For merry christenmg, or dull requiem 





I love that melancholy chime, 
Which scems to mourn lke living thing, 
That never more its note may ring 

In its own bright and sunny clime; 

I know the fancy is but vain; 
But spirit-voices linger oft 
In echoes musical and soft, 

As if they mourned the past—those bells of Spain! 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. ROBERT RUEFUL, 


BY THEODORE S&S. FAY. 


CHAPTER THREE. 
4 fecting scene, and a contrast which will move the reader—the hero's modesty 
tn the midst of his difficulties 

A rew days after this sensible scene with Tom, I met an old school- 
mate, who had once been my most intunate fnend I had not seen 
tum before for years 

* Why, Bob,” said he, “I'm delighted to meet vou.” 

* The pleasure is mutual,” said I. ‘+ How have you been * 

* Why, so so; and you!” 

I shook my head 

** Not well—my digestive organs are out of order. I've ruined 


the coat of my stomach. I've got the dyspepsia.” 

- No ” 

* Yes." 

** Well, Bob, you are the last person on earth I should have sus- 
pected of it. Don't you remember, at school, the dumplings—the 
Welsh rarebit—the green pears--the hot cakes ?” 

* My friend,” said T, * don’t laugh 


am paying the piper now.” 


Those were foolish davs. I 


He laughed again. [ was almost offended when he said— 
“I suppose you don't know what profession I have studied "” 
No.” 


‘I'm a doctor.” 


“Nom 
‘Yes, I am; and, what 1s more, I've had the dyspepsia—but, 
1 cured myself—and, what ts stil] more, I can cure you.” 


**Cure me’ 
“Yes.” 

** You can?” 

* As easily as snap my fingers.’ 
* My dear fellow! you don't say so!” 

I have a certain cure.” 


. 


“T do, though 


How long will it take” 
if your case is a bad one, about a year.” 


* Tam delighted 





* That depends 
* That is a long time—but--you shall undertake me.” 
* When shall [see you '” 

‘To-morrow, at ten.” 

He promised to call, and we parted 


I shall, then, regain my health, 


I gave my card 
* A certain cure!” dehghtful! 
without making a hermit of myself. 1 can cat and drink what | 
The very idea made me hungry. I was passing the Mer- 
I dropped into the coffee-room, and 
I then ordered 


please. 
chants’ Exchange at the time 
took a few stewed oysters, with celery and mustard 
a warm tart and a mint julep. * A certain cure!" thought I, as I 
half emptied the glass—** and that stupid doctor, too ' 

At ten, the next morning, my friend came 

One cause of the dyspepsia,” said he, ‘is eating and drinking 
You must leave them off altogether. Another cause is vour seden- 


tary life. You must not sit at all. You must keep moving about 
You must take air—exercise—ride on horseback—go to the gymna- 
sium—practise fencing—play nine-pins and billiards, ete. Another 
cause is care and grief. You must never let anything trouble you.” 
* Oh, pray, don’t stop,” said I. **Ge on.” 
* But this is no yesting matter,” said he. * Your disorder grows 


always better or worse. It does not remain stationary. You must 
overcome it while you are young, or it will kall you.” 

He then went into a train of arguments ; and, at length convinced 
me; and I resumed my resolutions of diet under his directions 

Iam a bachelor; and, having no home where I can procure the 
light dishes proper for my valetudinarian situation, I was compelled 
to go forth into my old haunts, the eating-houses. I had been one 
day without dinner, when, hungry, exhausted, faint, | thought I would 
go round to my favourite retreat, and get a little something or other 
to eat. I went into the very box where Tom and I, a week before, 
had supped off oysters, py, and sausage 


said I to myself 


Alas ' 


*Ah' abhorrent, incongruous ingredients ' 
«Thus man sports away his life. Whine, brandy, beer, too 
that 1s all over.” 

* Waiter,” said I, in a lugubrious tone, and with an elongated face 

*“ Yes, sir.” 

And he brought again the two candles, plate, knife and fork, and 
the papers 

“ Waiter.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

** What have you got?” 

“ Oysters, roast pig, lobster, woodcock, pig's cheek, terrapins, and 
fowl.” 

The barbarian! Oaght not a person of this description to ly 
taken up 

“ Waiter.” 

* Yes, sir.’ 

** Have you any rye pudding" 


“ Any what, sir’ 

* Rye pudding.” 

*“ What's that, sir?” 

* Pudding made of rye and water 
yy ee 
puaa ng is 


“No, sir; I never saw any of it.” 


Don't you know what rye 


* See if you can’t get me some rve. Have 1 well boiled” 
‘With milk wine—cloves ? 

“No; with water. Let it be well done, and serve it up as soon as 
you can 
‘* Ves. sir 
* And, waite 
* Ves, sir’ 
* And hand ag 


The lad looked at me, with rather a s 


I'm very hungry.” 


r, roast me an apple” 


iss of water.” 


irprised * Yes, sir,” and 


In about half hour, my meal l apple were served up, and I 
Was Jus! the spoon into the pudding, when three younz men 
ale ena e navy, an officer 1 the army, and a lawyer, with 
whom I was we acgna ‘ came in Phev sat themselyv« N 
by mv side, and called for stewed o sters and champagne jor three 
Whr. B what 1s that are eat: 
\ ed rye p r, and a glass of water ad | 
M t er Are vou ill’ 
“My ris feeble I have injured the coat of my stomach 
My digestive organs are out of order. I've got the dyspepsia.” 


“Ho! ho! ho!” cried one. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted another 

“He! he! he!” roared the third 

“h ’ apple and rve pod? ng get ” soni tne lawyer I 
should think you were going to plead an important case." 

* We feed all our sailors on rye pudding,” said the lieutenant, 
with a wink 

* [I'm told,” said the soldier, * that the government mean to intro- 
duce roasted apples as the only food at West Pomt.” 


“Tt keeps them in excellent health.” 


* How strong he takes the water '” said one ; “it's getting into his 
head already.” 

“Tt gives him a capital colour, though.” 

* Aint you afraid of apoplexy *"’ asked the other. 

“Take some fresh sand on your pudding “ 

These sales, in quick succession, were greeted with universal 
roars 

* Well, gentlemen, may you be long as merry as you are now ; 


Atlength, I obtained a chance to reply, and I said-— 


but Ido not mean to be laughed out of my plan. One of these days, 
perhaps, when the coats of ——" 

A shout of laughter prevented my proceeding , and, having finished 
my pudding, I withdrew at an early hour, and, feeling rather thought 
ful, went home and went to bed. 

I soon discovered that my plan of abstinence was more difficult 
even than I had imagined. In addition to the vearnings of my own 
appetite—to the temptations to which | was subject—my parsimo 
nous and meagre regimen subjected me to a preat deal of annoying 
remark, and all the unfeeling wretches who were whole and sound 
in the coats of their stomachs, took a malicious delight im ruhieuling 
When I dined out, | found this exceedingly 


"—* Mr. R., some of the 


” 


and tormer ting me 
“Mr. Ra piece of beet 
—*Mr. R., what wine '"- 


disagreeable. 
“Mr K's glass is empty 
I could 


Unfortunately, 1 am a modest man; 


turtle soup!" 
“Mr. R. has nothing on his plate I could not accept 
notrefuse—I could not explain 
and, when all eves were turned upon me, | could not come eut from 
the farther end of the table, and inform the company that I had des 
troved the coat of my stomach ' 


To he contenued 





THE HUMORIST, 


TRAVELLING TITLES OF OMNIBUS CUSTOMERS, 
BY THEODORE HOOK 


We are certainly becoming a velieular nation. No man—at 
least, no man resident in London, or in the suburbs —now thinke of 
walking a couple of miles, without first debating in his mind the 
question, “* Will it not be better to take the omnibus?” 

I found myself, a short time back, at the south-eastern extremity 
of the City Road, when, (though I consider walking an exceedingly 
healthful exercise, and always tell my wife and daughters so when 
we go a little way ont to dinner,) as a drop or two of ram happened 
to fall, I at once moved the order of the day for taking into con 
sideration the omnibus question. On the one hand, 1 was but three 
miles and a half from home, and the littl rain then felt could do 
me no harm; on the other, the time that would be saved, and the 
probability of the weather beconung more unfavourable, were pressed 
upon me, together with the reflection, that to nde would only cost 
sixpence. In the end, a resolunon to nde was carred 

Just then an omnibus approached, and TL drew myself up with an 
air of no small importance, intending to answer the solicitation of 
the driver, indicated by the customary graceful and conciliating 
flourish of the uplifted whip, with a condescending nod of assenting 


patronage Sut thes was not to be The hero of the box took no 


more nonce of me, than if Thad been the post against which TE rested; 
and when, as the convemence had nearly vot by, | abandoned my 


well-considered attitude, to beckon the conductor, that funetionary, 


instead of detaining his predecessor, descending the step and opening 


ive me an awlul shake of the head, something bke that 


the door 


by which the spectre on horseback, in the drama of Don Juan, uses 


to ternfy Scaramouch, whom 1, by my discomfiture aud surprise, 
! 





repress nted tolers nly well on this oecasion 
!, and all were 


tothe Bank; 


A second, a third, a fourth, and even a fifth, pa 


full. I now concluded that my only course was to w 


but, having got through Finsbury square I had one more chanee, I 
beckoned to the Jehu as he appron hed He had the courts sy to 
notice me, but only to annulate my hope The guard, however, 
said, “ Yes, we have room for one 

You forget sa | other, “we have an / + to take up 


No, I don't,” repled the urd; “but Thawea Ar 


rioset down 


} enter nd found a seat next the door va t, and felt not a 
little obliged to the conductor for his patronage I bret dia 
] ell heard roused my eurwsity; and, bern mewhat of an 
umateur in Stege matters, I took « into my head that the Ater who 
iad been mentioned must be an Actor, and deter without loss 
of time, to question the Epilegve of the omnibus 

On my doing so, the man stared at my ignorance, and briefly ex 
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plained that, as persons in his situation could not know the names 
of their customers, they were in the habit of distinguishing them by 
those of the places at which they desired to be taken up or put down, 
“That afternoon, they had a passenger to take up at the Eagle 
Tavern. had been, in the first instance, refused; but as one of the 
folks inside was Mrs. Fish, who lived next door but two to the - 
at the corner of Old-street road, why, when she got out, there would 





be a place left for the Ba 
1! was with the tithe conductor 
thought | was laughing at the close-packing arrangements. These, 
he assured ine, they were obliged to make ; but he added, they did not 
road. 


ain: ed s thus bestowed. The 


allow such tricks now as were formerly played on the Strand 
One mult there they got sixteen in, and a precious Tow there was. 
“What about? said 1. 
“Why, it was all nousense,” h 
night a Npotted Dog and a Temple Bar, 
Dog 


The S; 


we had that 
, that, 


upon 


bg 
ou see 


replir 





It happened, unluckily 
trod on Temple Bar's 
otted Dog, who was very polite, 


whiie getting in, the Spotted tov, 
which Temple Bir sung out. 


kegged pardon; but Temple Bor roared and grumbled Like a bear 
with a sore head: he im fagt said, Tm Bor did, *Let me out! In 
course, TP didu’t like the tdea of Temple Bar getting out in Cheapside, 
and so - told hia the S (Dow meant no offence. Well, just as 


we had got into St. Paul's churchyard, we took up a Nemerset dlous 
Temple Bar then 
forward, bang we 
Snotted DD) 


seemed a littl betters; but as Somerset House moved 
nt one of his iron heels on the same toe that the 
Bar then kicked up a greater row 
Spotted 2 


had crushed, Trem) 


than before; and when he saw the ahake hands with 




















Somerset House, and found that they were old friends and neiwhbours, 
he swore they were not gentlemen. Nomwerset House was just oflering 
apinch of snuil to the Spotted Mog ; but he no sooner heard this, 
than he knocked Temple Bar down. The Spotted Dos, who had be- 
inte growl, upon that laughed, and said he might take his chan 
out of that; but Pa ealled the policeman, and insisted that 
Nou t Liouse should go to the station-hous However, the po- 
heeman r sal to tak enn PS vse why, he did nots thee 
issn ‘ »7 '» Bor, to spite us, afterward informed against 
the tp for carrying mo in the proper nuraber.” 
While is uarrat.ve Ww ' ra vered, the Nter- Fish ohded 
” ! / flew t 1 ine ito wa about to see who mv 
ibe ' vit that the velucl tained one 
\ we { iNu flo Uoa St. Pancras (so ealled 
roshw ' Nt. fa xf hyan Old Kine’s Head, 
sR Parka M “NW se, two Yorkshire Stingoues, 
two fl we RR i one Whealsheal, making fourteen with 
the d yprave vil mal Mdeeware Road, and wvsell 
Pie Nu iresieco ea yea man, OL SIX oF 
seve wid \ ’ . experienced the politeness 
cour on a] ‘ aie emed to thi her an 
i” ‘} ! med fi war u 1 14 they co 1. by their 
doword reluc eto tke rot Fach seemed to think, You 
baad ire ma mean l tut ass Whe 1h / Was @ Very 
plain old won ait vue war dds a tine lady, ar lady's 
raat i recon reo 1 ‘ vulyarity oft all around 
wrias a ! vile eo not revard but w wo 
der and disin 
I do net ‘ ’ ! chea, t i , o, lor ois ri 
tion, | ‘ i whe t pomed us—-in taking 
aeat. had th \ Tir ce to the Sma 
fhosy | saw the lust-inentiones dy wive her head a most dig 
ted vliile ’ ed tha not bes sed to such 
com i} Vy 1 this, beeame rather Argh, ul said 
Wits @ i very gonte ‘ vild be coustramed, bw then 
bers ‘ storie t Veennyv cons ene 
| "i »you, mada the N Flospetals 
*“TLonly: re » low ople, who doa not know w to tre ‘ 
Thveripsens 
The ook this to herself, and, in order at onee to establish 
! a) \ t ‘ ‘2 have been in an omnibus betore 
to-day’ 
This w ‘ r somet! y rand and the | evi 
d ly te tity “ \ vo it t s t pecta 
yeon'd hard told me 5 the Nw r Hosp 
ma iwently re that e could not mak ‘ 1 boast, as 
ly le ine whem she im tnumber the lace Lord B ) 
had alwar r rth mwhea es.” 
Yor, ithe Maele, who had a pretty talent for compliment, 
‘amd your vand, | beheve |} a seat on her mayesty’s ows 





a very 
*s Head, 


nose oO 


- 
ntes l 
or the Seoteh snutl 
wa ar 


this point 





t It would be dangerous to speak positively on 


Yorkshire Songo, and t ih 


was mnvseli, but certam it is, the 


ta speli 





ent as I 
Sinall-por Hospital snes 

~y Hold hard |" 

There was nothing remarkable in t 
out from behind as often as the vehicle is required to stop ; 
manner in which they were roared, just after the Small-pox Hostal 
had sneezed, seemed to tickle the fincy of the Rag/e amazingly, anc 
she laughed out 

Another passenger entered, who turned out to be another Wheat. 


may both be as Inne 
| ed 


cred. the conduct 








an 
iese worda, which are bawled 


but the 





sheaf. The laugh of the Eagle had evidently given new oifence to 
the Nmall-pox Hospital, who * looked crab-apples” at her, as brother 
probably have given speech to her 





Jonathan would say, and might 
displeasure ; 
was that annoyed her belore, 


but, just then, the rappee, Seoteh snutl, or 


yvnitied scorn, 








syain disturbed her ¢ 


and she sneezed a second time 








* All right !"" er the conductor; meaning thereby, that the 
vehicle was to proceed, which it accordingly did 

Ty i ee | wha” WS EP. G4 ae ee 

Phe words All r suceceded e sneeze more istanta 


neously than the exclamation ** Hold hard!” had done; a 
Kagile, notwithstanding the lowering aspect of the Smuadi-po 


pital, laughed sgam 


PT wish,” said the Sma//-po. Hospital, walf-aside, to the Angel, 
“they would vo faster In these common vehicles, one meets v i 
such insufferably low company—people who do not Know them- 


, . 
stives 











+ Yes,” said the Baz ‘, “and sometimes with these who know 
others !* 

‘I do not Want to bave any conve ha coon vid tine 
NSmat/!-pos Hospital, with an air w t vast : rt It 
however, betraved to everv one, t i¢ Eaeile did not the 
neet for the first iit The ! ‘ out d by the tone 1 Wie 
her profession hed been mentioned, from at mome considered 
(to tse a Kilchen s that ** the lat was the fire ;"" and it was 
sufficiently evident to all present, that a flure- was, In COnse- 





quence, to follow 


The Eagle, 
the Nmall- pos if ws] 


| 


who looked well-disposed to use her talon 
I 





la cook, sald she, ** since v 


had better 














a Wile, 
mseives airs abort 
a t d lord’s s« athij) . 
e have now had quite 
Old kK sil 
’ ‘ ol ‘ 
ral , 
paid be and if ’ 
ae 
and Sr. Pan sow 
‘ seemed ole 
I can’t sit here anc 
ted by t erons 
; el et \ 
ade | ‘ Ss 
s fi ‘ 
that it seemed rat 
it ot e Lag 
se exe] ns of the 
‘ ed, t ‘ ex 
1 that moody silence 
t do which usually prevails H His 
St, Pa as, la res wl pot , ul 1, bey « ‘ 
kindest sympathy for the lacy id det ed; and ‘ ‘ 
Hos put touched by his beneve! e. assumed a very interest 
i nee nw v [reproached my i he \ ’ ed the 
t< the samt j sé " best exertions to save so t ! a 
hema from the rows of the coo 
So, on we went, Uli the velnele reac d the farther end of Battle 
re the relatiwe of the late Lord B—— was to t 
and Nv, J LS, ddenty « ! r his des ti 
) » follow. He held xy the co i i 
wien rad the tis ra =t v Var it 
! 1 the straw, w rthiekly covered the floor of the duss. He 
stooped a oped tor it tm Vain 
A plague on it!” cried th mi—** let at go—no mater !"" ane 
ul ! anothe hi in ‘ si 
lle had. howeve ret H san te, Ww ,it w piekes 
ph 1 a} ifs rw » Very roy 4 ed 1 ‘ aw x 
t ev Was toute 
‘ nileman don't hear vou,”’ s the conducte ~\V 
it vo hetped The tizzy will do to bov me a dram of rum 
vater, when we get tot Sheat” 
But the tinder oy ( le Hlere’s \ mo e 
‘You must stram your pipes a little more, to make i 





( 

a 
‘ a 

tt 

ct 

rT 

( 

weir st sarch old stock 

s; but didn seem to rove ¢ 

Yt it Was te cleart e co 

were of thato Y 

! g wuld be divided eq v 1 yr i 
six who last remained m the coach—a propositien w l, as she 
was.an Edgeiware Road, (se, indeed, | was,) I thaaght very disin- 


d reasonaple 





terested a 
the Wheatsh: at 
~ ) 


and, 


so 
them up 





But it did not so strike 
‘possession was nine points of the law; 


see, had no intention af giving any one of 


ard that 


far as I could 


Whule this matter was in debate, a vacancy, which had been left 
of St. Pancras Church and 


by the New River, as well as the sites 








the Small-pox Hospital, had been filled up bv some Lissun Greens 
The Workhouse and the Revcnt’s Park successively vanmsiied ; 
and—this I ought to elore—at the corner of Uie 
Hampstead Road, the g i dropped off. 

Still, on we went. A couple of new Wie tsheaces entered : and, 





rth, every inmate of the vehicle was an Edgeiare Road, ora 


sheaf. 





With that 








, 2 
Ihe debate on the lion question had died away 

) ibe ¢ 

mdifierence to cons nair $s Wineh mat persons exhibit, ul 


Yorkshire Stingo, as well as the Kine’s Head, and others of 






























































the company, had withe fa point so Important to our 
mh . f stly I ex = ed tin rapat ww, 

‘ d to lor, deserted by them, what 
co I do alone 

j Wa af who li d the mo . st ed out oi 

s and paid his fare 

“Butt sixpence you fe nd t orn ) 

“Yo ive nota to do wit " d the other “it Is not 
warn 

** But it is mine 

“No, i ‘ for vo vere pa 1 your fare tive entie i 
i oth sik nee ; 

| S tM i »vou = 1th cond ter, “ti th entien 1 
( ac to ve me a shulling Whatever is found in mv buss, belongs 
to me 
he deuse it does! said t Wi ts 7s *but vou sha'n't 
sve it 
Chen vou sha‘a’t go.” 

* Vou ce ! at vour per Youw dd." added the W 

she Iam notan of straw.” 
don't ve replied t e conductor, ** ve mes 

eo, 3 ull ti 

By this ume. the passengers d al ot ont of the vehicle, 1 

ered r t ’ ( oot ned ind I, fea 

! om 0 t 0 eto ¢ ter edge ot 

‘ IS =sf \ "i f Was veiy Oues 

‘ conductor dete ltoe ‘ 

Ano s \ the driver of ours thought fit to 
take “ rt stable ‘! contest contmued: but the 
“ s J ed by the ers o1 e mob, a lar proportion ot 
‘ i was | d from t e:ohibe ry inn-% s.and were ev 
er t ero of the co ctor, and the general curiosity of 
shin vas the « ut length gave up, not point, but the 
ut t the condue rthat? should | e€lsewnel 
l latter treated the threat with contempt, and ran I s con 
i In wot noh, | overlooked me, or, at least, omitted 
» claim my fare Ile was out of sight ina moment, and I did 1 

ay ( ’ t i riw lto rod tf without paving 
lt un | ‘ ve a rt VY ols ng with im in a 
! ‘ tw a, mt t 0 t ee COR sine Lk has not vet beer 

I been te bt w er, ut I meet him to-morrow, I s 
ke 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 
THE sTORY OF A PORTRAIT. 

Max Ronessrrei~n was the glory of his house. A being so beauti- 
ful in body, and soul, you cann. t imagine, and I will not attempt 
r des t This miniature has given vou some fart idea of his 
mage, and vet this is only the copy of a eopy Onlv Wish ol 
t Baroness Rodenstcin, which never could be accomplished, wast 
ssess of the portrait of hervoungest son; forno consideration 
could induce Max to allow lus hieness to be taken This Old Nurse 
id always told hom, that the mornent that his portrait was taken, he 
sould die. “The condition npen which such a beantifui being was al- 
lowed to remain in the s sane alwavs said, that nis beauty 
should net be imitated ree ths betere the battle of Le 
sick n Max wa the university, which was nearly four 
hundred miles from Jlodenstem castle, there arnved one morning 4 
! e case directed to the baroness On opening it, it was found 
to contain a re—the pe stot herson. The colourmg was 
so vivid, the ceneral execution so miraculous, that for some 

nts they forz,ot to 1 der at thy dent mn their admiratioa of 
the work of: In one corner of t | re, In small cha ers 
vet fresh, was an inscription, wlich on exam g they found « 
sis of these words, ‘* Parnted last nigh \ udy, t Y 

skh?" My aunts >the baron’s arms 

In siienee and trem! t yrirait was suspended 
ve i i o y rite irtmen WF eat 
y thev 1 ved tera fre sas quite well, but-men 

“ g the ? s* - 

Three onths a wards, as a dv was s g ‘ the 
mirones lh, i 4 i portranm of h . oved r 

rly s vs tee i reeat, and we ad have s ‘ 
t ad ne e setisat evented her Lhe eves 

ortra ‘ l vs 1 it ron &@ chair, pale, i 
r y ike an asp ’ waz r steadfastly 1 rt animate 
or t It was no . ed fancy—a 2 eve-lds 
embled, there eamela vo smile d then they set J 
ock of Kt i castle s i three bree v er ¢ 
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: ; THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
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NS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TRANSLATIO 


THE BROKEN PITCHER. 


MARIETTE. 


Tuoven La Napoule is but a small place, lymg in the bosom of | 
the sea of Canna, still it is well known throughout Provence It 
lies in the ever-green shade of high palm-trees and dark pomegra- 
nates. This alone does not render it famous There, it is said, are | 
to be found grapes of the richest purple, roses of the sweetest odour, | 
and maidens of surpassing beauty. What a pity that La Napoule 1s 
so small that it cannot produce purple grapes, sweet roses, and beau- 


| 


tiful maidens enough ' 

Since the building of La Napoule, every maiden there has become 
a beauty ; but, without doubt, the little Mariette must have been a 
wonder of wonders—at least, so the chronicler seems to think. She 
was called, it is true, “ little Marictte,” still she was not smaller than 
most children are at the age of seventeen 

‘The chronicler of La Napoule had good reason to speak of Ma- | 
riette. I, on the strength of the chronicle, have done likewise. For, 
when Mariette, with her mother, Manon, returned, after a long resi- 
dence in Avignon, to her native place, she turned everything round 


heads, but even the hearts of those who came in the dangerous 
neighbourhood of her soul-beaming eyes. [ can answer for that— 


and such a situation is not to be jested with 


| 
—not only the houses, but the people and their heads ; and, not only | 
| 
| 


Mother Manon had much better have remained in Avignon. But |! only failing, and that the effect of age, was deafness. Nevertheless, | 
she had heired, in La Napoule, a small property, with a vineyard and || he preached to his children, who were always willing to listen to | 


ruins of the old castle, to play, to dance, or to make the old walls 
re-echo with their merry songs, Colin was not absent. But, as soon 
as Mariette came, the cunning youth was dumb, and he sang no more 
of the joys of life. This was a pity—for no voice was sweeter than 
Colin’s, and his songs were inexhaustible. 

All were delighted to see Colin, and he was merry with all. He 
had, we have said before, a roguish glance, which the maidens loved 
and feared—and, when he smiled, oh, then a painter should have 
been near. However, the often-slighted Mariette hardly saw him 
—whether he laughed or not, it was the same to her. She cared 
not for his roguish glance ; and, if he began to relate a story, she 
| nodded to her neighbours, and drew away first Peter, then Paul, then 





another ; she laughed and chatted, until Colin was no longer attended 
to. She touched him to the quick; he often broke off in the midst 
of a story, and walked sullenly away. 

Revenge is sweet. ‘The beautiful daughter of Manon might then 
have triumphed. For this, however, Mariette was much too good — 
her heart too pure. When he was silent, sorrow filled her bosom ; 
and, when he was sad, she smiled no more 
| could remain no longer ; and she retired home to weep tears of re- 
pentance far more bitter than those of the Magdalen, though her 


If he went away, she 


faults were less 





THE PITCHER 


The preacher of La Napoule, the good Father Jerome, was an 


a sweet little house, mn the shade of a cliff, embosomed in olive-trees ll him. It is true, he never preached but on two themes, which com- 


and African acacias. Never was widow more fortunate than she; | 
indeed, in her own opinion, she was as rich and happy as the count | 
of Provence himselt, or any of his equals 


——— | 


HOW THE MISCHIEF CAME 


Scarcely was Mariette a fortnight in the house among the olive- 
trees and African acacias, when every young Napoulesian knew that 
there hved Mariette, the most beautiful maid of Provence 

Did she walk through the place, light and beautiful as a disguised 
angel, in rustling frock and bright-green boddice--on her bosom a | 
bunch of orange blossoms and rose-buds—flowers and ribands wav- 
ing in the green hat which shadowed her brow—the aged exclaimed 
and the young were mute, while, hore and there, a door or window 
or ‘Good evening, Mariette,” and 





” , 


opened, with ** Good morning, 
she nodded smilingly on all around 

When Mariette entered the church, every heart, (that is, of the 
young men,) wandered from heaven—every eye from the Virgin— | 
while her supplicating fingers went astray in the pearls of her breast- | 
knot. ‘This certainly caused much anxiety to all, particularly to the | 
pious ladies ; and, as, about this time, the young women of La Na- 
poule had become very pious, 1t troubled them the most. Indeed, 
they could scarcely endure the thought of it. The entrance of Ma- | 
riette was more lke that of a bride. This gave rise to many quar- 
rels and bickerings—to many tears, lectures and murmurmgs. Mar- 
riages were no longer spoken of—true-love tokens, rings and rib- | 
ands, were returned—parents found fault with their elildren—tur- 
moil and strife went from house to house. It was, indeed, a pity 
** Mariette is the cause of all!"’ said the pious maidens ; so said 


their mothers—so said their fathers—-and even, at last, so said the 


young men 


But Mariette, strong in her modesty and innocence as the bril- || 
|| So spoke Manette, and called all her young friends to come and 


liant red of the bursting rese-bud among the dark-green leaves, knew 
nothing of these misfortunes, and remained kind to all. ‘This moved 
first the young men, and they said, ‘* Why trouble the kind, harm- 
less girl! She is innocent.” ‘Then the fathers repeated it; the 
mothers next; and, last, even the pious maidens—tor who could | 
speak to Mariette withoutloving her? Before six months had passed, 
every one had spoken to her, and every one loved her. She hnew 
not, however, how much she was beloved, and could not conceive 
how she could be so hated. The modest violet, crouched among | 
the long, dark grass, cares not for tts own worth 
Now, every one wished to atone for their injustice to Mariette. | 
Pity was soon changed to affection. Mariette was greeted with for- 
mer kindness—was sweetly smiled upon, and pressed to join in every | 


sport and dance 


OF WICKED COLIN 
But to every one 1s not granted the tender grace of pity. Some | 


hearts are as hard as Pharaoh's ; owing, no doubt, either to the na 


tural wickedness of man since the fall, or the baptismal rte of the 
sinner not being performed in proper time. A striking example et! 
this hardheartedness was young Colin, the nehest farmer in La Na- 

poule, who could scarcely, m one day, walk through his vinevards, 

olive-yards, and extron and pomegranate fields’ He, however, hud | 
shown the inherent sin of lis nature—having lived until lus twenty- | 
seventh year without ever asking why maidens were created. Every | 
one, however, especially the young ladies of a certain age, willingly | 
forgave him his sins, and esteemed Colin as the best young man un- | 
der the sun. His fine form, his clear open countenance, his merry 


The verdict, however, 


glance and smile, obtained absolution for him of hearts too generous 
and forgiving to be otherwise than pleased 
! 


of such a jury is not to be relied on 


Of all, old and young, in Napoule, who had forgiven Manette, and | in his hie having dreamed of opposing 


received her in their hearts, Colin alone regarded the poor girl with- 
out pity 
a fish—did he meet her in the street, he turned red and white with 
anger, and cast invidious looks upon her. 


1} 


il 
gazing upon them, thinking I were in Paradise. ‘Though we are in the | 


prised, in his opinion, the essence of religion—* Little children, love 
one another,” or ** Children, the providence of God 1s great.’ In- 
deed, so far does faith depend upon love and hope, that, with these 
two dispositions, man might be truly blessed. The children loved 
each other truly, and hoped in the providence of God. Only Colin, 
with singular perverseness, gave no heed to the advice ; even when 
he appeared benevolent, he concealed evil designs 

Every vear the people of La Napoule repaired to the fair at Bence 
Here they made merry, and those who had money made purchases 





You may be sure, that, among those who went to the fair, were 


Mariette and Mother Manon. Colin, too—buying dainties and trin- 


| 


spoke not to him 


kets for all the girls; but, for Mariette, he spent not a sons. Even 


| some mischief. 
Mother Manon was standing before a stall, when she exclaimed, 
“Ob, Mariette! see that beautiful pitcher ! 


jashamed to put it to her hps! Only see; the handle is of brilliant 


| gold, and the flowers are not more beautiful in our garden. They 
might have been painted in the midst of Paradise! Only see, Ma- 
riette, how tempting the apple looks on that tree; Adam cannot 


| withstand the beautiful Eve, who is presenting it to him. See how 


lovingly the lambs are sporting with the tigers—and the snow-white 


dove, with his gold and green neck, flies before the hawk, as if she 
invited him to address her!” 

Mariette was lost in admiration. She could not be satisfied with 
|seeing. ‘*Had I so fine a pitcher, mother,” said she, ‘it is much 


too beautiful to drink out of—I would put flowers in it, and then sit 


| market of Bence, when I look at the pitcher, I almost fancy myself 


in Paradise 


| look at the piteher 





| miration at the exquisite piece of porcelaine. ‘Timidly they ask 
of the merchant, ** Whatis the price, sir!” * Why, between friends, 
| T will let you have it for a hundred livres.” 
| one by one, they walked away 


| When all had retired, Colin came shily to the stall, lard down the 


| hundred livres, put the pitcher ina box filled with moss, and took | 


it away 


When about half-way home, he met old Jacques, the squire’s ser- | 


! vant, who was coming frem the fields. Now, Jaeques was a very 


| good sort of a man, but terribly stupid 
*T will give you a pot of ale, Jacques,” said Colin, “if you will 


| take this box to Manon's house, and leave it; and, when they ask 
| you who gave you the box, say a stranger. But do not mention my 


| name, on the pain of my eternal anger 


Jacques took the money for his ale, with the box, and proceeded 
to the house among the olive-trees and Ainean acacias 


} THER ENVOY 


Before Jacques had gone many paces, he was met by his master, 
Squire Hauptmartin, who called out- 

** Hey, Jacques! what have you there’ 
* A box for Mistress Manon; but | dare nottell you from whom.” 
“ Why not’ 
* Oh, beeanse Colin would never forgive me 
* Ha! itis a tine tung vou can keep so still; but it is now lat 


nve me the box; Tam go to Mistress Manon’'s: I will con 


vey it, and not mention that it comes from Colin 


some steps, and give me a good excuse.” 


It will spare you 





Jacques immediately acceded to his master’s proposition—never 


him. The squire carried the 


box to his room, and approached the light with the greatest curiosity 


If her name even was mentiened, Colin became mute as || On the cover was written, with red chalk, * For the lovely and be- | 


loved Mariette. 


If the young people assembled, at evening, on the beach, under the | 


old man of seventy years, possessing all the virtues of a saint ; his | 


though he followed her at every step, he spoke not to her, and she 
‘ 
It was easily to be seen that he was meditating | 


A queen might noi be | 


Soon all La Napoule were gazing mm mute ad- | 


All were silent; and, | 


opened the box, to see if there was not some rat or mouse concealed 
jin it; but nothing could exceed his surprise when he beheld the 
| same beautiful pitcher that had attracted so much n »tice at the fair. 
And this from Colin !—his heart died within him. But Squire Haupt- 
martin was a man well versed in wrong and in right—he knew well 
the deceit and treachery of men’s hearts. He saw clearly that Co- 
| lin wished to bring Mariette in trouble with this pitcher. It might 
|| appear as a present from some favoured lover in the city ; and, com- 
ing in such a manner, would oblige all the good people to slight her. 
Thereupon Squire Hauptmartin kindly determined to bring this 
treachery to naught, by becoming himself the donor of this beautiful 
pitcher. Besides, he loved Mariette, and wished to see if she obeyed 
the command of good father Jerome, ** Little children, love one an- 
other.” To be sure, Squire Hauptmartin was a child of fifty years 
old, and Mariette had made up her mind that the text did not apply 
to him. On the contrary, Mother Manon found the squire to be a 
judicious, fine child, with gold and reputation, and first in La Na- 
|, poule ; and, when he spoke of marriage, the trembling Mariette left 
| the room ; but Mother Manon remained sitting—fearing nothing from 
| the tall, decent man. a 

|| Though we say of Colin, that, in his whole person, there was no 





fault, still the squire had the advantage of him in two things—namely , 
in years, and ina great, great nose. This nose the squire always bore 
‘before him, like a herald, to announce his coming. He was a true 


| elephant behind this trunk of a nose 


|} With this famous proboscis, his good intentions, and the pitcher, 
he repaired the next morning to the house among the olive-trees and 
African acacias. 
** For the beautiful Mariette!” said he. “ It is not too cost!y for 
l'me. You admired the pitcher yesterday ; permit me, charting 
Mariette, to lay it and my heart at your feet.” 

Manon and Mariette were delighted and astonished when they saw 
the pitcher. Manon’s eves sparkled with joy; but Mariette’s coun- 
tenance fell, and she replied— 

* T can accept neither your pitcher nor your heart.” 

Then rushed the blood to Mother Manon’s pale cheek, and she 

| cried out— 

* But I accept both heart and piteher 


Oh, you fool! how long 
Hey ! and what do you want? 
Do you expect the count of Provence to come and ask you im mar- 


will you spoil your own good luck’ 


riage, that you refuse the squire of La Napoule’? I know much bet- 


ter than you what is for your own good. Squire, 1 admire your 
! worth; depend upon me, I shall soon call you son-in-law.” 


Mariette went out, weeping bitterly, and she hated the pitcher 
from the bottom of her heart 


However, the squire, clapping his finger on his nose, said, ** Don't 
trouble yourself, Mother Manon; the dove will yield as soon as she 


knows me a little better. Tam not rash. I understand women well : 
|and, before three mouths shall have passed, I will find the way mto 
Mariette’s heart.” 


THE FLOWERS 


During this three months, Marictte’s pitcher gave her a worid of 
trouble and vexation. Fora fortnight, nothing else was spoken of 
jin La Napoule but the pitcher , and every one said, “ It isa present 


But Ma- 


riette had declared to her friends that she would sooner lie down in 


from the squire, and the wedding is soon to take place.’ 


the sea than wed with Squire Hauptmartin. The girls, however, 


winked to cach other, and said, ** How happily she wall rest in the 


shade of his nose!’ This was her first vexation 

Then Manon had made the eruel rule that Mariette should go 
| every day to the spring, rinse the pitcher, and fillit with fresh flowers 
‘Thus she hoped to win Mariette’s heart to the donor—but it only 
| ynereased her hatred to gift and giver; and the duty at the spring 
| was Oniy a punishment. Second vexation 


But, twice a week, when she went to the spring, she found, on 


the rock, a bouquet of the most beautiful flowers, arranged with the 
greatest taste, just the size of the pitcher; and, round the stem was 
roiled a paper, bearing these words, ** Beloved Mariette!” Now, 


Mariette was not a strong believer in enchanters or fairies ; and she 


naturally supposed that the flowers and paper came from Squire 
Hauptmartin—and she would not even smell them, lest she should 


encounter the breath of the old man. She tore the paper to shreds, 


but kept the flowers, as they were handsomer than those she could 


Hl ral 
| find m the fields 


In the meantime, the squire was unremitting in 
|| hes attentions—his love was as great, m its kind, as was his nose 
Vhird vexation 
| Burt, at last, she discovered, in conversation, that the squire was 
not the giver of the flowers. Who, then, could it be! Manette was 
| surprised as well as pleased at this unhoped-for discovery—and. 
| trom that time, she took the flowers more willingly from the reck 
|| But who lad them there? Mariette was, like some few of her sex, 
somewhat curious. She guessed every young man in La Napoule : 
but none were ever discovered. She watched, late and early ; but 
she watched in vain. Stull, twice a week, there lay the flowers, and 
the paper, breathing the soft sigh, “* Beloved Mariette.” This was 


|} enough to excite the curiosity of the most indifferent—but, unsatis- 


|, fed curiosity gives pain. Fourth vexation 
it . 





| MISCHIEF UPON MISCHIEF 
Father Jerome had preached from the text, ‘The providence oi 


heaven is wonderful; and Mariette thought it might be, that. by 





|} some unforeseen circumstance, the flower-sender might be discover- 
jed. Father Jerome was right 


On one summer night, when the weather was much too warm for 


Squire Hauptmartin was well aware that this was || sleep, Mariette arose, and waited only for the first ray of dawn to 


some piece of roguery Colin intended; thereupon he very carefully |! steal over the sea to the charming little islet, and thence to her 
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chamber window. 


fectly retired. She took her hat, and tripped softly over the green 
to the palm-grove—it was impossible to reach the spot without pass- 
ing these trees. Under one of these trees she was surprised to find 
a voung man, who appeared to be lying ina quiet sleep. Near him 
lay a bouquet of matchless flowers ; and, also, she could see a paper! 
What could be more welcome to Mariette’ 

She remained standing trembling with fright in all her limbs 
Then she turned toward the house. Hardly had she gone two steps, 
wherl she again found herself nearer the sleeper—and she stood still. 
His face was turned from her—how could she lose the opportunity ? 
She stepped nearer the tree—but he appeared to move, and she again 
retreated toward the cottage. But now Mariette’s motion had lost 
much of its terrour. She appproached the tree. “ Perhaps he only 
feigned sleep! But how foolish to fly from imaginary danger What 
is he to me’? My way happens to lie near him—sleeping or awake, 
I shall pass.” 

So thought Manon’s daughter ; but she remained standing. Now 
she was certain to look full in the face of the flower-sender. He 
slept as if he had not closed his eves before in four weeks ; and who 
was it? Who could it be but that arrant villam, Colm! 

He it was who had ever seemed most interested im the business 
of Squire Hauptmartin ; and he had delighted to send flowers to her 
for that hated pitcher, merely to excite her curiosity ' And, where- 
fore’? He detested Mariette. He took pleasure in thwarting the 
poor child in every undertaking. ‘Toward every other maiden in 
La Napoule ke was friendly and pleasant 
her to dance, though she danced so charmimgly ! 

Revenze was kindled in 


He had never once asked 
Now, there he lay—betraved ' caught! 
Mariette’s breast. What trick might she play upon him? 
tied the flowers, and scattered them over the sleeper; the paper, 
however, she put in her bosom, that the handwriting might be wit- 
Her revenge was not 


She un- 


ness against him Mariette was cunning 
She could not leave the place without punishing Co- 
She tore from her hat the violet 


vet satisfied. 
lim in some more signal manner 
niband, and, passing it softly around his arm, tied him to the tree 
When he awakes, how astonished will he be! Who will satisfy 
his curiosity as to the author of this cunning trick? 
h the better ; it served him right 


This he could 
never quess—so mur Marictte 
still was merciful toward him. No sooner was her work finished, 


than she seemed to repent. Her bosom heaved; and, I believe. 








tears came in her eyes. She was a long time returning home 


her away. 


THE HATBAND 


Who would beheve it'—That same day Colin practised a new 


He wished to shame Mariette, openly. She little thought 





trick 
that the whole of La Napoule would recognise her violet hatband 
He wore it in tis hat—showing it, before the whole world, as a tro- 
phy ; and every one cried out, “He has it from Mariette ;” and 
d, “The 
contemptuously from her, and said, 

** How! Mother Manon,” exclaimed Squire Hauptmartin, and he 
spoke so loud that his nose « choed his words, **how do you suffer 


villain!” and every voung man turned 


every maiden eri 
“ The jade 


this, my bride, to present the young farmer, Colin, with her hat- 
band ’ It is all 
settled, and I have a right to speak ! 

* You have a right,” answered Mother Manon ; 


Itis high time that our nuptials be celebrated 
“when the case 
so stands, the wedding should immediately take place. Certainly, 
it is settled—all is seitled.” 

“But, Mother Manon, your daughter will never give her consent.” 
“ Never mind, squire, do you get ready for the wedding.” 

* But she will not even look favourably upon me, and if I sit down 
beside her, she springs away like a wild deer.” 

** Squire, only prepare for the wedding, and if Mariette resists, 
we will take her by surprise. We will go to Father Jerome early on 
Monday morning, and instruct him in his part of the duty. This he 
will do; Lam her mother, and vou are the chief magistrate in La 
Napoule. He must consent. But La Napoule and Manette are to 
know nothing of this. I shall send her early on Monday entirely alone 


to the good father with a message, then shall the preacher mquire 





into her heart—half an hour after, we both will 





ao then quic klv to 
the altar! and if Mariette does say ‘ No,’ the old creature is so deaf 
that he cannot hear it.” 

The squire was well pleased w Mariette 


She thought only 


ith this arrangement 
dreamed not of the bliss that was in store for her 
She declared to her companions ind her mo- 
“T did it 


to him; vou know he hates me, and he only does this to vex me 


of Colin's treachery 


ther, that Colin must have found the hatbard not vive 


Ah! the poor child knew not the extent to which his crimes were 


to run 
THE RROKEN PITCHER 


Early in the morning Mariette repaired with the 





epring. But there were no flowers there. It was still early 


sun was scarcely risen out of the sea 


Ma- 
** Good morn 


She hears footsteps. Colin came—in his hand the flowers 


niette blushed deeply. The young man stammered 
ing, Mariette,” but it came not from his heart; he could hardly 
bring his lips to utter 1 

“ Why do you wear my riband so openly, Coli?” saut Mariette, 
and set the pitcher down on the rock; “I did not give :t to you.” 

“You did not give it to me, Mariette!” and he was pale with 
anger 

Mariette, ashamed of her conduct, cast down her eyes and said, 


She went out, stealthily, to bathe her arms and 
face in the clear stream behind the cliff—for there she could be per- | 


' 
| 


\| 


after a pause, ‘ Well, I did give it to vou, but you should not wear 
it so openly. Give it back to me 
* Beloved Mariette! let me keep it?” 
“No.” 
He could scarcely believe 
sigh, then mourniully on Mariette, who, motionless and mute, stood 


or 


" , 
First he looked 


her. upward with a 
beside the spring, her eves cast down, her arms hanging powerlessly 
by her side 

He wound the riband about the stalk of the flowers and threw 
them toward the rock. It struck the pitcher, which was overturned 
and broke in twenty pieces! Covered with confusion, he turned 
and fled 

Mother Manon had all this time been watching out of the win- 
dow. But when she saw the pitcher broken, she could searcely 
speak for anger; and as she drew herself hastily m through the nar 
row window she broke the casing, and the window fell with a loud 
crash to the ground and was broken to preces 

Never had musfortunes come so thickly upon any poor woman 
* A fortunate thing,” thought s 


But she soon recovered herself ©, 
He must to the squire and pay for 
But 


Mariette was picking up the pieces of the broken beauty, and as 


“that | was a witness to it 


both pitcher and window! A fine dowry for you, Mariette 


Eve standing 


serpent trumphing unharmed, then she cried out 


Mother Manon saw the lost Paradise, Adam headless, 
on one toot, the 
against poor Colin, and said, * It can be easily seen that the throw 


was from the devil's hand.” 


THE JUDGMENT 


ui and Ma- 





Taking the fragments of the broken pitcher in one | 
riette by the other, she went at nine o'clock to the squire’s house, 
where he was used to exercise his office as a magistrate 

There she poured forth a bitter complaint against the author of her 
calamities, and showed the broken pitcher and the ruined Paradise 
Mariette wept bitterly 

When the squire saw the broken piteher and his mtended bride m 
tears, his anger was so great toward Colm, that his nose turned as 
violet-coloured as the hathand—he called to his constable to brir 
n the delinquent 

Colin came overwhelmed with grief, Manon repeated her com- 
plaints with many additions, betore the judge, constable and clerk, 
but Colin heard nothing. He glided up to Mariette and whispered, 
“Forgive me, Mariette, as I forge you. T broke your prteher with 


out meaning to do it, but vou—you have broken my heart’ 

* What is he whispering there ’” roared the squire ; * listen to 
the charge and defend yoursell.”’ 

**] do not defend myself; I did break the pitcher, but without in- 
tending it.” 

“ That 1 believe, too,” sobbed Marnette “1 


IT made hum angry and he threw the riband and thy 


am as much to 
blame as he ; 
flowers.” 


* Hey-dey ' 


Sir judge, speak ' he has broken the prtcher, that he does not deny ; 


* erred Manon, * will the girl take up his defence’ 


and T, on his account, the window—can he deny that?” 

* That you cannot deny, Mr. Colin,” returned the judge; ** so 
pay, tf you please, three hundred livres, the cost of the piteher ” 
* No!” exclaimed Colm, ‘1 1s not worth so much; | bought it 


at the fair in Benee for one hundred livres.” 


“You bought it, you shameless villain!’ erred the squire, his 
whole countenance the colour of Manette’s hatband 

“Ves,” replied Colin, enraged at this knavery; “1 sent the 
pitcher on the evening of the faur-day to Mariette by your own se1 


vant. There stands Jacques in the door, he 1» my witness. Jacques, 


speak, did I not give you the box to take to Manon’s house 
the 


simple 


Sgnire Hauptmartin here wished to interfere, but 


Jacques replied—** Don't you remember, sir, you took the box from 


me to carry yourself to Mother Manon’s There hes the box under 


those papers.’ The constable pushed the silly Jacques out of the court 
d Colin was also dismissed until he should be called tor again 


* Very well, sir squire,” said he, on going out, ‘this sh 





ll be vour 
last trick in La Napoule, and I know, moreover, that you have en 
deavoured with my property to get imto the good graces of Mother 
Manon and Mariette 
The squire was very much bewildered, and in his perplexity he 
scarce knew what he was doing 
Mother Manon shook her head 


* Who will now pay me for the broken pntcher 


The affurr had assumed a very 
mysterious aspect 
asked she 
“ As for me,” said Manette, with glow:mg cheeks, * Lam wel! paid.” 
WONDERFUL PROVIDENCE 
Colin rode immediately over to the landvogt, and returned early 
the next mornin The squire, however, only laughed and removed 


it declar 


were not obliged to pay the 


, 
fr at he 


every suspicion from Mother Manon's breast, b ng th 


would have his nose cut off if Colin 


three hundred hvres 


They both repaired to Father Jerome and be ged him to mstruct 
Mariette i her duty to her mother, and to advise her not to oppose 
the wedding. The old man promised to do what they desired, though 
he only understood half of what they shouted im his ear 

Mariette took the preces of the broken pitcher to her chamber, 


and it seemed as if the Paradise that was last on it, had passed into 





her breast. 

When Monday morning ca:ne, Mother Manon seid to her danyh- 
ter, * Dress yourself well and carry this myrtle crown to Father Je- 
rome, he wants it for a bride.” 
best, repaired perfectly unsuspicious to the good preacher's house 

In the way she ract Colin, who greeted her cordially, and when 


she told him whither she was carrying the crown, he said, ‘1, too, 





Mariette, decked out m her Sunday's 


As they were 
walking silently together he took her hand, both trembling as if they 
had committed some great crime 


am going there, I must carry the preacher his fees.” 


“Ah! Mariette, 


“Have you forgiven me! whispered Colin 
what have | done that vou should be so cruel to me 
But she could only answer, * Be at rest, Colin, vou shall have the 
nmband again, and | w 
truly since I know ut 
2 Mariette, « wn 


Will vou 


She made no answe« 


ill keep the pitcher for ever, for now T value it 
is from vou.” 


vou doubt! Sec, whatever | have I dare to 


offer vou ' be kind to me as the others are?” 


Thev had arnved at the house. She looked 


wht eves and breathed, * Dear 


He bent down and kissed her hand With this the door 


at him askance with her beautiful br 


. ’ 
Colin 


opened and Father Jerome stood before them. ‘The young pe ople 
felt confused and they grasped each other's hands | know not 
whether it was the appearance of the pastor, or tie magick of the kiss, 


but Mariette presented him the crown. He laid it on her head and 


ronounced solemnly, * Little children, love one another!” and ex 
horted the motionlets Manette to love Colin. for from his deafness 
he had mistaken the bridegroom's name 


“Oh!” exclaimed Manette, * 1 do love hin L have loved him 
ong, hut he hates me 
“1 hate vou, Manette’ My soul has loved you trom the first 


moment vou can 





in Law Napo e. Oh, Manette 


how could I beheve that vou loved me, 


how could I hope, 
when all La Napoule were 
at vour feet '” 

“Why, then, did vou shght me, Colin, and set all my companions 
before me’ 

“Oh, Mariette, | was in fear and trembling, torn by de spar and 
love, whenever I saw vou. I had not courage to remain near vou, 
and still | was miserable when absent.” 


As 1! 


quarretling, and laving a hand on each, he 


ev were thus conversing, the old man thought they were 





said, ** Children, childre 
love on 


Mane 


the whole world was forgotten 





another 





te sank on Colrn's bosom, he presse d her m his arms, and 
It 


but both, without knowing it, had followed Father 


Colin's lips hung on Manette’s 
was only a kiss; 
Jerome tmto the chapel and stood before the altar 
Manette '" shed Colin 
“Colin!” sighed she 
In the « 


astonishimne nt, were withesses to ti 


ireh were many porisimvoners ; and they, with the ereatest 


wv marrage of Coln and Manette 


Thev ran from the chareh, rht and left, through the whole of La 


N por le, and ened, “Colm and Manette are marred.’ 


Father Jerome, delighted that he had ye rformed his part of the 


trick so well and had met with so little opposition, led the pair back 


to his house 


END OF THIS EXTRAORDINARY STORY 
Mother Manon came rushing im, out of breath She d waited 
a long time, in vain, at home, for the bndegroom. He did not come. 
and she hurned to his dwelling—there she learned that the landvoet 
had that morning been there, and summoned the squire ar dd all he 
peo le to follow him immediately 
* This us the work of that villain, Colin,” was her frst thought 


She hastened to the pastor's house, to inform him of the failure of 


ther plan, and was met by the old man, who came out proudly, lead 


ne the newly-marned co ple 


Ma 


with tus first 


rs speech forsook her , te 


Mar 


Manon was in doubt whether 


but Colon ste pred torward gan 


uve for ete, and ran tl hes whole story 


she should consider Manette guilty 
or tnnoecent 

hes mestake ; but he ranwed his 
* Wonderful the 


brida 


Father Jerome now understood 


! , and exclaimed, 


Mother Manor 


“Am T really, then, a wile 


pious | nds to heaver ure waves 


Providene ve the pair her blessing 


said Manette—"* Colin's wife 


Mother Manon nodded her head, and Manwtte hung on Colin's 
arm. Then they all went te Colin's house 

* See the flowers, Manette, that I cultiwated for you to Gil vour 
pite ie 

Colm, who had litle ¢ Xpec ted such an evenmg gruest, had nothing 
ready forthe s ipper , but the weeding was celebrated two days, and 
the jov of the bridegroom cannot be described 


Mother Manon was pleased with her son-in-law, since she had 


heard of hus great rehes; and, besides, Squire Il suplmartin never 


showed his nose again 
The 


spown ont 


broken pricher was kept m the family as a relick, and only 


oh hboiulavs 1 





ORTGINAL COMMUNTCATIONS, 


SERIES OF RETROSPECTION, 





A SPORTING FAREON A HARL UAT 
“A jovi! priest, who thiaks his Sunday's task 
AS mut oS Clin rimoncan fairly aa * * * 
N e bettor skilled the normsy pack te guide 
To urge the chase, to cheer them, or te chide.” — Crabbe 
dbes, in the bhithe October mornings, were frequently on 
y the rthful tongues of the tors harners, for this wor 
thy divine was one of the numerous class of hunting parsons Ile 
pomted the road to heaven from his pulpit, but proclaim d trom his 


saddle that no pastimes were more mnocent than the healthful sports 
of the field. Tt was said that he had been a neck-or-nothing fox-hunter 
in hrs youth, but was new sobered by years and his profession ite an 
amateur of the hare hunt, eulogized in such mellow and engaging 
terms by Addison, as a favourite sport of Sir Roger de Coverly 

A fox often leads his pursuers a headlong chase of twenty or thirty 
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mone olt many v iwluch Mr. ¢ ri the editor 
States Gazeite, 1s wont to revale s readers, even 

iticks yusiness are with eve e else the absorbing topicks 
THE WRONG LETTER-BOKX. 

Amusing incidents eften occur by pe us mnistaking the letter- 
box of stores and oflices in this viet, for that of the post-office 
We sometimes find t e or to letters tn r own letter-! DX, Iie 
tended for the mails These < rse ton their wavy 

Standing once at our front . we observed a vonng 
whose fuce Was not vistiie to us, drop a lette to our Dox, and on 
taking it out, We found Wal she had Wiistasen Our esta shiment ior 
that of the post-olhice It was directed to ‘I s— —, in lre- 

nd, and the mland postage ac par ed it. The tter we caused 
to be sent with some others to the pe t-otlic gave the circum- 
stance no further thougnt. 

Busied some months afterward examining the contents of ovr 
exchange papers, and u such paragranis as they vgested to 
Us, WO Clad no pay muen att tit lu vente t t i ver of our 
private room, il it was repeated. We then, too anxious to co 
clude our labours to o totne ap ( it ot one thate wked 
“come in,” and continued our labours w mit vy an eve to the 
door, which was opened quietiv, and as tly closed We were 
startled at |e mth Ww ia sweeuly Mediated Vole ! iiring, ** is 
there a letter here for me!” ; 

We at once ised Our €Ves d saw le ab t¢ teen 
ve of age—or, as we hav { late st the to ne closely 

ese matter s It did no t mole's difler- 
‘ e to her face, d would 1 live more years { been added 
ty them 1) 54S a val | with i su sh, ana 
is t pre tion of iy that t ol I ud. ev 1 wit 
t = ened mu on ¢ vi tu ) sto Notae yt t 
island. Neatness was all that « € asc ito her dress 
deserved that 

Letters are { "Ne v asked f inews thee nremv te 

lye st ents sO we bade U vo wou ifoto © trout 
and t e clerks 

She had been there, and there was no t v, Ww ¢ 
hot give r tie ’ i i 

So we ol hhative 

“K we et : 7 ‘ on the letter 
said ie, “ast t wey ratte 

We axed 0 | ‘ ‘ the ¢ t office, mong 

\ B > thie = \ W's, i’ (! > t 4 ‘ ‘ I 
{ 

Ke ¥, We ured to what advertisement er wast 
at ‘ swe 

* Vawe sement ' to no - nent wou ‘ news 
to my ef 

And trom whom ¢ \ expect a letter 

l \ ‘ na i ed i ) t r t . 

. . ae Siw 1 

Wy ‘a thet elie wd. as ’ n wre . 
“ vw letrer which we isome ni Ss vefore sent trom our 
' « to th i ‘ ost-othes 

Th 13 not ¥ en, t said Cath . as is Si oe ; 
d \ t intended for « ear 

. R ‘ mav have written ” 

* Then where's the letter said she, ‘ up 

* At the post-office, perk 

Nod e took Catha ‘ i ‘ i rto the door, a 
pe ea at tine iv tot no ‘ 

You w tthe w Wn we, * but as the clerks 

wv ome vi d@ not teil them 1 whom 1 expect 
letter.” ‘ 

Not for t world.” said she too e witha glance 

io seemed to \ c? \us ’ t . 

We must hav . ss than o recision in direct 
{ i t 1 . ( is . if ls, . 

Vis t c, v | tthe ‘ ‘ 7 the cha 

uw! a let mn t el the ence, § i 
say of of love, ced Cat eto k the seal at the 
Coa \ ¥ Of pleasure was ¢ CheeK f the poy ¢ 
We would not have vena penny t i it Thomas was 
- j a8 , » the F cet \\ ‘ ee " 
w hie The s would come S stn ersous rare 

" iT wr the . rs oft Live ts 4 

eo ea st Compre I t a two crea 
he stee re 

i a ve up oLes snowing when T s would arriy 
mit « t we w f ot Catharin 

st. to whi 7 ! » keen a ste 
on 

It was ta t ft ‘ } t ] les see t 

name ot Thomas ! ers HH “ f ¢ passengers in 
t ship cast ‘ s New-¥ » » me y every s 
We ! ver s¢ | ., t 1 some \ erished s 
vhat must t © i t t noc roe, w herard 
. Irish t rie Lon des s she must have 
ed ¥ as sie : 1 ) » What must 
ee t fee 5 
Ve x ia few weeks rw tor vi ro 
sho . ores d thick, R 1 { see 
muds swe ron the bra " the trees that de te that 

kus citv of t de . whe T frre ¥ attended, wo 
~OWlV T dt e corner est t : i into ee « 
It as the era, ol itrish | s ‘ ‘ vt 
t t end last sext vet t ‘ GOWT »t 
narrow IS th ed for ' yr we suw ’ . 
edu »a simple plate, Carmarine Me Inves 

Ihe s vo was { The s sum ot monev which Catharine 
1d deposited the savings’ tund, to g a lithe Consequence t 
her mar ve festival, had been W iawn ) ve her ecent 
yurial.” 
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BOOK TABLE. 
aves an Foreign Travel. By Isaac Appleton Jewett.” Two vols. 
Charles C. Little.—It is a ple asure to get hold of a Boston 
book, if it have no other merit than the beauty of typography, 








which, in the instance of the volumes before us, 19 excellent. But 
Mr. Jewett’s work has a far higher merit, in which his printer and 
publisher have no share. There is, in his style, a freslness otf 
thought and racy Vigour of expressiva, which gives novelty and 


character to the commonest elects that he may chance to hight 
vpon. When, with this f ty of language. his acute, close and 


lively observation, and his scholarlike and varied critical powers are 
remembered, it will be granted that our author has all the requisites 


for a first-rate traveller. To many of our readers these qualines are 


riready known, from the extracts we have occasionally made from 
Mr. Jewett’s sketches in the American Monthly; and we advis 
them, as well as others, to possess themselves of these volumes 

they would most agr bly fuunlanze themselves with scenes it 


is notin the power of ali to visit, and Wiich low of those whe wit- 


ness would not be unproved by hearing the comments of so accom 
plished a traveller. 
Vie Gurls’ Reading Book By XI Sigourney.” Published by J 


Orville Taylor.—This littl volume of prose and poetry has no 
common claim upon tie hearts of mothers It comes from aright 
minded, pure, prous an fied woman, who has passed many veaurs 
of fur life as a teacher, and who, to some of the happest pr 

1 


in muse, has superadded a erace to pra il 





ductions of the A 
usefulness, that is seldom united in the same character. We cheer- 
fully unite in the general and warm recommendation of * The Guls’ 
Reading Book. 

‘The Works of Mes wow?.” Volume fourteen. Harpers.—It 


{ be late wa the day to recommend this collection, which forms 





wr 





a library in itself and which is the only uniform edition of Mrs 


Sherwood’s works ever published. Few books are better caleulat 
to do good than these writings. Teaching picty throngh para 5, 
was the mode in which our Saviour gave some of his most sublim 


nstructions; and so long as faney survives in the brain of man, the 
medium of fietion will be one of the surest wavs of reaching his 
are, “ The Monk of 
e,” “The Rosary,” “ The ** Saint Hospice,” 
x¢ Violet Leaf.’ and “The C Clair.” A bheness 
aph of Mrs. Sherwood, wih a very pretty vignette, ent 





heart. The contents of the pres 














and auto, 





the volume, which is printed on good paper, 
An Essey on the Art of the Manufacture 
Npooner, MW. D.” Collins, Kee and Cy This is a cunons book 








nd people ought to read it, to see what they put 'nto their mouths 
as a substitute for real “elephant,” or to learn to manufacture * in- 
corruy le teeth” for themselves. But, though « 

through. the treatise must be chiefly valuab! cted 
with the subject by other ties than the ternfi he oj 





Taig dentist 
The Magazines. —We have a good!y number upon our table Wy 


rone or two, and read most of the “ Southern 


4 


3 


have looker 


Literarv Messenger.” without laying itdown. tis, im truth, a work 





of anflagging excellence, and we hope that the South fully appr 


ciates its best literary representative since the days of the Southern 


Review. “ Littell’s Museum of Foren Literat 





re is always worth 











reading; and how could it be otherwise, with the whole pet " 
press of Great Britain to copy from? American Monthls 
and jts vounger brother “The Democratich Review,” thot i both 
staggering under the weight of their political burdens, stull find t 
to sprinkle some choice flowers of literature in our path. The pur 
tuality with which the “ Knickerbocker” now comes to hand, ist 
cubject of much newspaper commendation; and, while not forget 
mng the pleasure with which we receive it at any time, we jon ours 


with the rest. The * Southern Literary Journal,” in which we oc- 





Casionally recognise the } rful ad of Mr. Simms, still sits 
wav as stoutivasever. The “* Yale Literary Magazine,’ condnetd 
bv the students of that college, is raising a crop of young ¢ rs 





2 1 
some Gt Whol tInust, in time, suppl 


int us old ones in the field of 
iabours. But there ss nothwg like the creaming of voung minds 
ithe “I 


re edited, as such works ought to be, by those of the same sex for 


ivstompar 





& perioul al. The “Lady's Book,’ 


ey cater; and the consequence is, that nothing at 


ymointo their pages, to which the most fastidious « 





LOntieal G var of Tebrew Lanrua By Jearc Nor ner. 
Doctor a I * 7 the versity of Mur Professor of Arabick, 
Seriaok an (hi dl uages, and actus Professor of Hebhrae im 
the l rsity city of New- York.” Two vols. New-York: Wiley 


and Putnam.—Tie want of proper aids to the acquisition of 


Hebrew has, in England, and in this country most especially, mad 


wg itance with the language of rare occurrence 
that profession whose duty it is to explain and « 
sacred text. Ltis with no ordinary satisfaction, there 


reeive thag su competenta hand as thatof Dr. Nor 














taken to supply the def ev: | ind a 
taccomplished philologist could des this work 
wran nents of s rules or so c.ear im its 
explanations learner, in his noviciate, ts feasiivand salely 
ther tho s and pe nities in the structure of the 
la e, that hav ed many a labor $s student—the gra 
to w i rusually resorts for help. by their int 
eacy and con istead of assisting him, adding to his perplexity 
On the nove! and original views which t professer has taken, on 
those in wh cl t = i fh from Ewat 1 wu? terret 5s, WV o not 
y iture to, SS tr rsucn ” rr “rs s tal in 
nterest in discuss s of the kind, to the reviews of our author from 
several able j ens, about to appear .a some of our te juarterhies 
eannot I ’ however, fram remarking to ents of 
nity and. tot vounger memvers of the clenecs bai on 
»want of moccrat tustry a:one the opprobm yw Test, 





of their not understanding the tongues in which 
were given 


* Walsingham, the Gamester.’— Carey, Lea and Blanchard, 





lately published this nove!, by Captain Chamuer. 
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THE LOCK OF HAIR. 
Onginal. 

A tock of hair, and brought o'er land and seas 
lrom softer climes, fanned by the southern breeze. 
A lock of hair!—What was the tale it told? 
Of love that lingered till the heart grew cold— 
And, still, in death, its last fond message sent 
‘To one whose name with every dream was blent 
Who watched, with fervent heart, the evening star, 
And deemed his gaze met hers, though distant far 
For ber, for her, that last and cherished token— 
For her those parting words—that faith unbroken. 


How-did they reach her '— Midst her home's bright flowers, 
Were hers no restless dreams, no weary hours? 
Ah, yes; when hope’s sweet links were torn apart, 
Life had no charm to win the trusting heart 
Could she live on? The neh cheek lost its bloom— 
Hers the low couch, and hers the darkened room; 
The voice grew faint, whose welcome was so sweet— 
‘The brow grew pale, that flushed love's glance to meet 
Then, linger not—that last, last message bear 
Give up thy charge—one tress of golden hair ! 

Oh, precious gift! than costly gems more dear 

Love's last memorial—bathed with many a tear; 

Borne over ull and stream, with quenchiless taith— 

In holy trust, brought to the couch of death, 

Linked with sweet words, radiant with hope’s bight huc 

Seut from one answering heart to one as true, 

Fondly to whisper that yon world of bliss 

Might bind again the parted ties of this. 

Loved pledge and sweet! her last, her dearest care— 

She clasped, in death, the lock of golden hair! Lou 

THE FINE ARTS 
Her Masesty Queen vicrorta.—This is the title of a beauti- 

fully embossed portrait of the present sovereign of England. The 
London papers speak of it as “an admirable likeness of our youthful 
queen,” and the British press generally unite in speaking of it in 
The Morning Advertiser says— 





high commendation. 
“This is a beautiful production, combining exquisiteness of execu- 
It is taken 


terms of 
tion as a work of art, and faithfulness as a likeness 
from a drawmg by Mr. Lane, done at the desire of her grace the 
duatehess of Kent, and the die is a faithful copy of the painter in all 
its details. ‘The medallion is produced by embossing on enamelled 
board, a specimen of which art we do not remember to have scen 
before. The elect of the delicate touches so gently developed on 
the seeming marble surface, whieh is the effect produced by the 


enamel, is admirable. ‘The royal arms and lettermg are done in gold 


prnung, wluich we believe is not a common combination, if mu has 
ever been attempted before; but at all events, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the medallion, as a whole, as a production of the 
fine arts, is a credit to the country, and we lope the publishers will 
nect the reward they merit for the expense they must have meurred 


in geting up so pretty a little gem.” 


La rerirs aveusta.—One of the happiest things Inman ever did | 


is his full-length portrait of this dancing fairy 


He has caught the 





SALMAGUNDI. 





|| Opp vanctes.— Upon my word !” said a lady who was blessed || 


| with a very eccentrick, or what is called notional, husband, ** upon 
my word, I don’t know how to get that whim out of Mr. ‘s 
head.’ ** Put another whim in, my dear,” replied a quick-headed 
sister, ** and the absurdities will neutralize each other.” This ad- 


vice was as clever as that of Abernethy upon a similar occasion 





A lady went to the dector im great distress of mind, and stated to 
him, that, by a strange accident, she had swallowed a live spider. 
At first, his only reply was, ** whew! whew! a sort of 


internal, whistling sound, intended to be indicative of supreme 


whew !" 
contempt, But his anxious patient was not so easily to be repulsed. 
She became every moment more and more urgent for some means 
of relief from the dreadful effect of the strange accident she had 
consulted him about; when, at last, looking round upon the wall, 
* ‘There, ma‘am,”’ said he, 
Open vour mouth; and as soon as 


’ 


he put up his hand, and caught a fly. 
“ [ve got a remedy for you 
I've put this fly into it, shut it close again; and the moment the 
spider hears the fly buzzing about, up he'll come ; and then you 
can spit them both out together.” 

‘The vatve or a rope —When the Killarney steamer was lately 
wrecked upon the coast of Ireland, with the loss of twenty-four lives, 
a tew of the crew and passengers succeeded in getting upon a rock 
about two hundred yards from the shore. The humane m the vie:- 
nity flocked to the spot, and after twenty-four hours of constant ex- 


Night 


closed upon their labours, however, before one of them could be got 


ertion, succeeded in getting out a rope te the sutlerers. 


to land, and the next morning it was found that the cord had been 
cutand sfolen(!) by some of the wreckers of the coast. The delay 
in procuring another was fatal to a poor carpenter who died from the 
prolonged exposure to the elements ; and it is to be hoped that the 
| rope by which the unfortunate mariners were ultumately relieved, 


will be applied to an equally humane use in stringing up the wretches 


who could commit such a theft, perilling the lives of fourteen suf- 
fering human beings for a few pounds of cordage ! 


, ‘Tue etrst poar.—The Robert L. Stevens, commanded by Cap- 
, tain Dean, one of the most skilful and obliging of officers, was the 
The mhabitantsgof 
the numerous towns along the banks of the river turned out en masse 


tirst boat that went up the Hudson this season. 


and cheered her heartily as she passed, hissing and whizzing and 
| phizzing and splashing and dashing on her cheerful winding way. 
|| The Stevens is a capital boat, and belongs to the old North Ri- 


|| ver Steamboat Company, who are preparing to take the water 
|| day and night with a spirit that almost defies competition. We will 
|| all miss mine host on the top of the hill this summer. Half the in- 
|| ducements to visit West Point have vanished with him, no matter 
|, who may be his successor 
‘ —_ 
| ‘Tue morse wirnovt maiz —This remarkable sport of nature is 
still exhibiting in town, and,carefully as he is watched by his keeper, 
| the quacks are said already to have had hold of hin. A eredulous 
believer in the virtue of Macassor oil, empued a whole vial upon him 
the ether day when the head of the groom was turned; and a ven- 
der of ** Atkinson's depilatory powder,” finding that the animal re- 
mained as bald as ever after the process, was desirous of purchasing 


and passing him off as a walking advertisement of the latter nostrum 


very elvish look of the eye that gives such piquancy to the turn of || Gyasce or rue tTimes.—An old farmer, who lives at Burghelere, 


her head and each movement of the buoyant and elastick figure 


lite-like and natural is it, that it seems almost as if it would bound 


from the canvass. 
surate with its extraordinary merit 


Prorites iy wax.—An artist of this city has introduced a very 


happy and successful mode of taking hkenesses by medallon-head 


wax. Hs portraits formed in this way are singularly accurate 


veral specimens are preparing for the approaching exhibition of the |} 


academy. 


drawing and Catlin’s splendid portrait of Osceo! 


teresting figure, and we would sugyest the subject to hun. 
Though [ miss the sweet possessing, 
'Tis a pleasure to adore 4 
Hope, the wreteh’s only blessing, 
May, in time, procure me more, 


So. 
We hope to see it engraved in a style commen- 
Is in 
Se 


The ingenious artist might easily, from Buttord’s profile || 
1, model a very in- 


under the North Hampshire Hills, observed to me last year, when 
we were talking about the corruption and degeneracy of the umes, 
that it was the fine 
wives, that had done all the mischief; “for,’’ said he, “ when ‘twas 
dame and porru’ge, twas real good times; when ‘twas mustress and 


words, and the flattery of men to the farmers’ 


broth, ‘twas worse a great deal; but when it came to be ma’am and 
soup, twas very bad.’ —Codters 










Full little knowest thon, who 
What hell to is. in sui 
| To lose good days, mi 
| To waste long nights in pens 
To speed t iv » le tt 
Te tee Mm hope, to pr with 
To fre hy soul WI crosses 
| To eat thy heart through com 
| To fatn, to crouch, to wait, t 
To spend, to give, to wan’, to be undone 


A GIRL WITH A MINIATURE. 
Orginal. 

And can this be—my brother—this thy semblance that I see * 
Far other impress bears my heart, my cherished one, of thee! 
I had look’d through all the uncounted years to find thee still the same, 
As daily to my memory thy fair young boyhood came : 
Thy soft cheek, shaded still with rose, and curling silken hair— 
Nor thought Time’s hand would ever trace its ruthless record there. 
Tis the noble face of manhood, I am gazing upon now— 
Thought sits e’en like a warriour’s helm upon the lofty brow! 
Thy forehead wore its chesnut curls in lengthened rin_s below, 
Here masses of dark hair lay piled like clouds on muuntain snow! 
Thine eyes were blue and sott—but these flash like an eastern gem— 
And genius blazes on this front, like a regal diadem ! 
This cheek with burning Indian suns is bronzed, but thine was fair— 
Wo! that my brother e’er to me this stranger face should wear! 
Art thou sochanged? this, only thought of change, e’er:o me came— 
That I had grown to womanhood! thou—thou wert still the same. 
Blest thought, my brother, that the years wherein we've dwelt apart, 
May have brought shadows o'er the brow, but never o’er the heart ; 
As the mother invurns her beautiful, unto the dust gone down— 
The fairy buds which death hath plucked from out her earthly crown! 
Sorrowing o’er all the loveliness ‘tis hers no more to see— 
So do I mourn youth's freshness gone forever forth fromthee! 10nr. 





Crenir.—lf youth but knew the fatal misery that they are entail 
ing on themselves the moment they accept a pecuniary credit to 
which they are not entitled, how they would start in their career! 
iow pale they would turn! how they would tremble, and clasp their 
hands in agony at the precipice on which they are disporting! Debt 
is the prolifick mother of folly and erime ; it taints the course of 


life in all its streams. Hence so many unhappy marriages, so many 


prostituted pens, and veual politicians It hath a small beginning, 
} 


uta giant's growth and strength. When we make the monster, 
who haunts us at all hours, and shakes his 
whip of scorpions for ever in our sight. The slave hath no over- 
Faustus, when he signed the bond with blood, did 


not secure a doom more territick 


we make our master, 


scer so severe. 


Misery.—There certainly is a dark delight in being miserable— 
a sort of strange satisfaction in being savage, which is uncommonly 
fascinating. One of the greatest pests of my philosophy is, that I can 
no longer be sullen, and most sincerely do I regret it. To brood over 
misery—to flatter yourself that there is not a single being who cares 
for your existence, and not a single circumstance to make that ex- 
istence desirable :—oh! there is wild witchery in it, which I doubt 
whether opium can reach, and I am sure that wine cannot 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Hearing an argument, the other evening, on the pronunciation of 
the words Terpsichore, Melpomene, and Thala, I beg leave to state 
what I consider the only true pronunciation of these classick names. 


' Terp-sich-o-re, as here divided, is a word of four syllables, with the 


accent on the second, rhyming with the more familiar word Arckory ; 
Mel-pom-e-ne is, likewise, a word of four syllables, accented on the 
second, and rhyming with hominy; while the last of these names, 
Tha-li-a, is composed of three syllables, being accented, like the 
others, on the second, forming a perfect rhyme with Mania. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, I have heard the word trae pro- 
nounced with the final letter silent, making it rhyme with day. Is 
it possible this can be correct? , 

Remarks.—Our correspondent “Maria,” in whom, albeit the sig 
nature he has adopted, we recognise a popular American poet, 1s 
rightin his classick quantities, of which the following lines severally 
will leave not a doubt with any prosodian ; 


* Terrsicu :cunda et nuda senectus 


* Quen 


* Nostra nec erubuit siivas hat 


REN odit f —Juvenal, VIL. xxxv 
iL. Lib. i 
Virgil, Ecl. V1 


ugh the word is 


1 tu MELPOMENE semel.”—Jierace, Oude 


tare THaLta.” 





* pronunciation of “tra:t,”” t 
Fren ind Johnson admits it may 
, OF trate, yet it scems 


orginally borrowed trom the 


” pronounced either ft ty us a very absurd 


ailectation, to give a foreign twist to a word so long domesticated 





in our Vernacular.— ED. N. ¥. MIR. 
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